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Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Boi mg note Dates of — api gaa examined 
BENGALI. 
HMontity. 
‘‘ Bharat Shramajivi’’ _... ... | Barahanagar 4,000 | Ashar 1286 B.S. - 
“ Gramvarta ashika ”’ ven .. | Comercolly 200 
“ Sansodhint ” ea as Chittagong 500 
, of ortnightly. . 
“ Purva Pratidhwani” ... aa aan 30th August 1879. 
“ Rajshahye Samvad ” eR ees ere 16th _— ditto. 
Weekly. 
‘ Ananda Bazar Patriké” ... | Calcutta 700 |26th ditto. 
‘Bharat Mihir”’ aa ‘ai ... | Mymensingh pe 658 | 26th ditto. 
‘Bengal Advertiser” _... me »»» | Calcutta May Gee | 
‘“ Bardwén Sanjivani” ...  ... ... | Bardwa&n oes anes 26th _— ditto. a 
‘‘ Dacca Prakash’”’ pee ..- | Daeca aes 400 | 31st ditto. a 
“ Education Gasette ” ... | Hooghly «| 1,168 | 20th ditto. a 
“Hindu Hitaishini” ... | Dacca 300 | 30th = ditto. 
“ Hindu Ranjika”’ ies .. | Beauleah, Réjehahye... 200 
‘“ Murshidab Pratinidhi” wiki ... | Berhampore " er 5th September 1879. 
“ Navavibhakar”’ ae ‘i .. | Calcutta nee 900 Ist ditto. 
“ Pratikér” us -. | Berhampore 235 {29th August 1879. 
‘“ Rangpore Dik Prakash” “ ..- | Kakinia, Rangpore 250 {28th ditto. “ 
“ Sadharani” des me bs | 616 | Slst ditto. 
 Sahachar”’ ... | Calcutta 500 lst September 1879. 
“ SamAélochak”’ «| Ditto 1,000 x 
‘ Sam&char Sar”’ ie .-. | Allahabad sucaas = 
“ Sanjivani”’ sae sl ee ere 25th August 1879. “_ 
“Sulabha Samachar” ..... Calcutta 5,500 | 30th — ditto. a 
Tri-weekly. 
“Sam&char Sudhavarshan ” meee hl . 
Daily. 
“ Samviad Prabhakar” Ditto “ 550 | 28th August to 4th September 1879. 
‘‘ Samvad Pirnachandrodaya” .» | Ditto wee hee 30th ditto tobth ditto. 
|‘ Saméchaér Chandriké”’ .. | Ditto ses 625 | 30th ditto to4th ditto. 
‘“‘ Banga Vidy& Prakéshiké”’ _... ..| Ditto Br 
“a Prabhstt” 75 SS hs NER... Sen ee ce 28th and 30th August and lst, 3rd, and 
4th September 1879. 
ENGLISH AND BENGALI. 
Weekly. 
" Murshidébsd Patriké”’.. Ne Berhampore ii saris 
ENGLISH AND Unov. 
“Urdu Guide” ne jn Calcutta = 400 | 30th August 1879. 
| ENG.LisH, BENGALI, AND HINDI. 
Daily. 
" Byépért ; ” or, The Trader __... »-| Ditto “ sau lst to 6th September 1879. 
.  Htnpr. 
Weekly. 
‘‘ Behar Bandhu”’ wi si .«. | Bankipore, Patna... 509 4th September 1879. 
“ Bharat Mitra ”’ sooo | RCE ees 21st and 28th August 1879. 
“ Sar Sudhénidhi ” ao ae .. | Ditto eh ees ist September 1879. 
PERSIAN. | 
| ” Jim-Jah4n-numié” eee. eee eee Ditto eee 260 29th August 1879. 


BaaraT MInIR, 


_ August 26th, 1879. 


BHARAT M1IHIe. 


POLITICAL. 


Ws take the following from the ovening editorial of the Bhdérat Mihir, of 
Lord Cranbrook’s speech at the the 26th August :—Lord Cranbrook has Mis- 
Cooper's Hill College. construed Mr. Bright's words. Be that as jt 
may, we, too, agree with Lord Cranbrook in holding that the British Govern. 
ment has introduced into India peace and unity in place of disorder and 
discord. We are grateful to Government for the benefits it has conferred 
upon us; but we want more, and we want them because it is the British 
Government and no other that is to hearour prayer. Whovwill deny that 
national advancement is not a task which could be accomplished jp 
two or three years? This, however, can be said that, if Government but 
honestly worked for the good of the people even though it might be for such 
a short period, not a few abuses which have fastened upon it would disappear, 
and in two years the advancement made would be equal to that which it 
would take as many centuries to accomplish. 

2. The same paper thus notices Lord Lytton’s recent despatch on the 
operations of the Afghan war :—If it is pain. 
ful to write the history of one’s own disgrace, 
it is, on the contrary, equally pleasing to be given to describe one’s own 
successes and triumphs. In the writing of his despatch on the Afghan war, 
Lord Lytton has enjoyed this happiness. He is both the hero of the war 
and the historian of his own achievements; and thus it is that much effort 
was not required to bring into prominent relief the character of the hero. 
The power and graces of language he has inherited from his father, while 
for refined sentiments and imagery he has taxed the resources of poetry. 
As a literary production the despatch is really excellent. 

All is well that ends well. In this second Afghan war, the Amir, 
Shere Ali, was vanquished and trampled under foot and his army was scat- 
tered in different directions as chaff before the wind; and, hence, the whole 
undertaking, it seems, must be considered spotless and as beneficial to 
humanity. It was otherwise during the administration of Lord Auckland, 
when of thousands of unfortunate Englishmen, one only was left to 
carry the sad tidings of defeat to India. Again, under the generalship of 
Lord Chelmsford, the field of Isandula has been deluged with British blood, 
and the conclusion, therefore, would seem to be that Lords Auckland 
and Chelmsford are imcompetent and wanting in foresight. As regards 
the latter, however, the victory at Ulundi is likely, in a great measure, 
to restore his reputation and popularity; and it is probable that, in the very 
next moment, he will be regarded as a great warrior and hero. The Afghan 
war has ended successfully, and therefore it must be free from all defects. 
The causes of the Afghan war are not expatiated upon in this despatch, 
nor is a history of the circumstances which led up to it given therein. The 
insult offered to the head of the British mission by the late Amir and a few 
other incidents have indeed been set down as causes; but a careful study 
of the despatch would clearly show that the purpose for which this war 
was entered upon was nothing else but checking the power of Russia by 
an extension and rectification of the northern frontier of India and making 
the ruler of Afghanistan completely subservient to the will of the Government 
of India. Time alone will show how far this object has been attained. Al- 
ready Russia has taken up arms against the Turkomans, who have fled 
before it from city to city till they have at last sought refuge in Merv. The 
Russian general also is marching in the same direction. On the other 
hand, no British Resident has yet been placed in Herat, while in Cabul 
the British authority and British influence have not yet become paramount. 
Merv was the Rubicon of the Indian Government; and should Russia, on 


the plea of this war against the Turkomans, touch it, what would the 
former do ? | 


The Afghan despatch. 
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From a perusal of the despatch it would seem as though the Govern- 
ment of India knew the past, scoparia as well as the future, and that they 
entered upon this war with a full knowledge of the consequences to which it 
would lead. Whatever it had calculated has come to pass; whatever it 
said it would do has been done. Victory in war makes everything possible and 
becoming. The British troops have one and all shown a conspicuous gallantry 
in the late war, and captured one stronghold after another and one city after 
another. But if the war, instead of being one which was directed against 
Shere Ali, had been declared against a power like Turkey, would the British 
troops have been able to capture Ali Musjid so soon after the proclamation 
of hostilities? Could they have captured the chief passes leading to the 
country within two weeks? Could they have, within as.many months, entered 
Candahar and Jellalabad with colors flying and the band discoursing’ music 
as in a marriage procession? ‘The capture of the mud fort of Ali Musjid 
obtained for the victor the congratulations of Her Majesty. We, however, 
with the exception of the single affair of the Pewar Kothal, do not remember 
to have come across any other fighting worthy of the name in the course of 
this war. There was, again, according to the despatch, no irregularity in any- 
thing connected with the army, and yet, in a war which has extended over six 
months, no less than 60,000 camels have died, that is, 10,000 every month. 
The writer then condemns the arrangements for the transport of troops, the 
commissariat, and the frequent molestations which the army of invasion expe- 
rienced at the hands of the savage hill tribes. In conclusion, he notices with 
gratification that the war is at an end, and remarks that the power and well- 
being of the British Government are indissolubly bound up with the good of 
the people of India. While it is their sincere desire that the power of the 
British Lion might continue to strike terror into the hearts of its enemies, 
they also as fervently wish that it may not be used in an unjust manner or for 
the oppression of the weak. : es | 

3. The Navavibhdkar, of the lst September, deprecates the proposal 

of the Zimes to reduce the armies of the 
native princes of India. He regrets to notice 
that a feeling of distrust is predominant in the hearts of the rulers as regards 
the people of this country. This has led to the passing of the Vernacular 
Press Act and the Arms Act, and is mainly responsible for the proposal which 
is now being made for reducing the armies of the native princes. Govern- 
ment, however, seems to forget that, by thus constantly harbouring a distrust 
of their loyalty in its mind, it incurs the risk of making them really discon- 
tented, and that in seeking to weaken them it but weakens itself. As to the 
proposal made by the Times why, it may be asked, does Government 


a 


The armies of native princes. 


apprehend a rebellion? If it treated the native princes with courtesy and 
respected their rights and privileges, they would never show any hostile 


disposition. Let them be conciliated and trusted, and their armies, instead 
of being a source of danger, will prove a tower'of strength to the British 


woranamant, Their loyalty has, on more occasions than one, been signally 
proved. 


Pusitic ADMINISTRATION. 


4. Referring to the new rules for the admission of the natives of 

India into the Civil Service, the Bhdrat Mitra, 

of the 21st August, makes observations similar 

dear noticed in paragraph 8 of the present and paragraph 20 of our 
St report. 

Dd. We extract the following observations from an article in the Sanjé- 
vant, of the 25th August, headed ‘ Superior 
. appointments for Natives”:—The gradual 
increase in the number, though small, of . natives of India who successfully 


The new Civil Service rules. 


The new Civil Service rules. 


NAVAVIBHAKAB, 
September lst, 1879. 


Buarat MruHre, 
August 21st, 1879. 


SaNJIVANI, 
August 26tb, 1879. 
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the pass.1 the competitive examination in England for admission into the 
covenanted Civil Service produced a feeling of jealousy and uneasiness in the 
minds of Englishmen, which, in its turn, led to important agitations 
What, however, is greatly to be regretted and wondered at is, that these 
discussions were powerful enough to move the equitable administration 
of Her Gracious Majesty.. As a consequence of this, the State 
scholarships were the first to be abolished. The encouragement that was 
being afforded by a righteous Government to the natives of India in. raising 
themselves in the scale of civilization was thus discontinued to grat; 
Englishmen. Nothing daunted, however, _by this, natives of India 
continued to go to England and become civilians. Government therefore 
now gave up all delicacy inthe matter, and in the full light of day 
closed against the people the doors of advancement. The limit of age was 
lowered to 19 years. The disadvantages of this rule are such as to apply 
only to natives of this country, who must leave the parental roof and proceed 
at an early age to England in order to qualify themselves for the examip- 
ation. The British Government has made men of us and taught us to think 
for ourselves. We have now learnt tocry while formerly we would bear 
it all silently when the lash was being laid on our backs. In an auspici- 
ous moment for ourselves, and in an unlucky hour for self-seeking English- 
men did the generous-hearted British Government confer upon us the 
privilege of admission into the Civil Service. Thanks to the system which 
has given us a Surendranath, thanks to Mr. Sutherland, through whose 
exertions he has learnt to shed tears of sincere grief over the woes of India, 
Surendranéth has raised up a class into which he has infused his own 
spirit, They have now succeeded in making such an agitation in the 
country that it has roused Parliament from its sleep, and secured the 
sympathy and co-operation of men like Mr. Bright. The British (¢ 
Government, however despotic if may be, cannot afford to ignore such 
agitations: The force of public opinion, joined to the further consi- 
deration regarding the unsatisfactory state of the Exchequer, have led 
Government to promulgate in haste a cunningly devised scheme for the 
appointment of natives of India to the Civil Service. The scheme isa 
puzzle, and is indeed worthy of the Government. It is the sweetmeat 
which Government has put into the hands of the people to beguile 
them therewith. The new rules, if carried out, will lead to the perpetration 
of jobbery and favoritism. The Editor, in conclusion, asks that admission 
into the service should be made to depend on success in a competitive 
examination. 


Boaowas Sameera, 6. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 26th August, dwells, in a long 
ee The policy of the present adminis- article, on the many benefits which have 
eaten: accrued to the people from the introduction 
of British rule into this country. It came when it was urgently needed, and 
under its influence a revival has taken place in India. The Editor, however, 
regrets to notice that, of late, a change has come over the policy of the 
rulers, and the principles which guide the present administration are both 
narrow and ungenerous. They do not take any account of the duty 
which England owes to India. It is owing to this that the people are 
dissatisfied. 


at ee 7. The Bhdérat Mihir, of the 26th August, quotes with admiration 
serene portions of ra ale which Mr. Bright 
recently delivered in Willis’ rooms. Refer- 
ring to the reduction of public works expenditure, the Editor remarks :— 
“* So unfortunate are we and such is the low state of the finances of the Govern- 
ment of India that the authorities have been obliged to apply the shears 


to this most important department of the administration. This branch of the 
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Mr. Bright’s speech. 
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public service was, by the adoption of various useful measures, increasing the 
wealth of the country and clearing the way for its future advancement ; but, 

ided by adverse circumstances, which have been but its own creation, 
Government has overlooked this.” Regarding Mr. Bright’s observations on 
the admission of natives into the Civil Service, it is remarked :—* Not for 
one or two years, but for about half a century, has Government coaxed 
us like children. It is doubtful whether any other nation of conquerors 
ever before so heartlessly trifled with the hopes and aspirations of a subject 
race.” On the subject of the Arms Act, the Editor remarks :—* There is no 
fear of sedition in India. The people of this country have never recog- 
nized the necessity of taking up arms against their. Sovereign; nor do they 
recognize it now. But the tortuous and immoral ‘policy of the Beacons- 
field ministry seems determined to cast a stain upon the fair fame of the British 
Government. Distrust there is everywhere, and it would seem as if distrust 
had poisoned the whole system of the present administration. It is the 
game Government, the same people, and the same country which existed 
before, why then are we not trusted as formerly? Why, again, do we 
not trust Government as before ? ” ) 

8. The Editor of the same paper, in referring to the rules recently 
published by Government for the admission 
of natives of India into the covenanted Civil 
Service, takes the same ground as that which was covered by his last article 
on the same subject (See paragraph 8 of our last report). He ig dis- 
appointed to find that, under the rules now promulgated, natives will not 
find admission into those ranks of the service which are filled by Europeans, 
and that, in practice, a new class of appointments will be created for them. 
There could be no objection to the proposal to reduce the pay of the civilian 
officers, but as it is meant to apply only to the native members of the Civil 
Service, the Editor is obliged to protest against it. The existence of any dis- 
tinction in the matter of pay will lower the new officers in the estimation of 
the native public, who will but see in this another instance of invidious class 
differences. ven the subject of inequality of pay taken by itself would 
not be so much open to objection, if it were not for certain other matters 
in which a shameful distinction is proposed to be made. The people of India 
would be exceedingly dissatisfied if the privilege which they enjoy at present 
of competing for appointments in the Civil Service in England were dis- 
continued, on the ground of these new rules coming into force, or if the 
limit of age were not raised at least to 21 years. 

The question of nomination is then referred to. ‘‘ Social position,” 
as understood by Englishmen, is a very different thing from what is under- 
stood by the term by a native of this country. By a person of respectable 
family in Bengal, the people in the first instance generally understand one who 
belongs to an old Brahmin, Kayastha or Vaidya family of zemindars; and by 
a respectable person, one who belongs to either of these castes. Social position 
among natives is not determined by any consideration of wealth; for, 
im that case, many parvendé zemindars would come to claim an importance 
which is not accorded to them by society. Old Mahomedan families in this 
country are also regarded as an important element of the social fabric. But 
it is not only the position of any candidate in native society which creates 
his prestige and influence with the people at the present time, but his worth 
and moral character are also taken into consideration. This is well illustrated 
in the case of Moonsifs and subordinate Judges who, being generally men 
of education and ability, have succeeded in commanding an influence and 
esteem for their personal character which is in vain looked for in the case 


of those who can only boast of their high connections and position in native 
Society, 
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PRABHATI, 
August 29th, 1879. 
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9. The same paper regrets to hear that there is a probability of the 
office of Press Commissioner being abolished 
In spite of its defects, the creation of this 
office has considerably improved the character of the native newspapers, 
The improvement in the tone of their writings, which has been go ‘Often 
referred to in recent administration reports of Commissioners, and in the 
report of the Lieutenant-Governor, as the result of the passing of Act IX of 
1878, has been in reality due to the exertions of the Press Commissioner. 
By his means the native Editors have been able, in a large measure, to com- 
prehend the objects of many public measures. Both Mr. Lethbridge and 
Mr. Buckland have discharged the duties of this office with ability. 

10. The Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of the 26th August, remarks that 
‘by his proposal to make separate provision 
for the education of the Eurasians and Rast 
Indians, Lord Lytton has but added one more rival to the number we 
already had in the enjoyment of State support and patronage. The Bast 
Indians have, for a long time past, remained a despised class, unrecognized 
by both Europeans whom they obsequiously follow, and by natives of this 
country with whom they would not mix. Government, too, looked down 
upon them. Since the time of the Sepoy revolt, however, this class has come 
to be regarded with some favor by the authorities, and Lord Lytton has 
now taken up their case. There would, however, be no occasion for regret 
if His Excellency did but seek their welfare at his own expense. Instead of 
that, he is now making special arrangements for imparting to them education 
from the public funds, and when this is completed, they are to obtain high 
appointments in the public service. Already a fourteen-anna portion of the 
loaves and fishes of the Government service is enjoyed by Huropeans. Of the 
two-anna portion left, Lord Lytton is now reserving one-and-a: half anna for 
our new rival.” 

11. The same paper refersto the rumour regarding the intended 

Kashmere andthe Government of annexation of Kashmere by the Government 
India. of India. The Editor fears that it may prove 
true, as the British Government has, for a long time past, coveted this 
delightful possession. Moreover, a new policy is now in the ascendant, and 
the reasons which had so long proved sufficient against making an annex- 
ation do not exist any longer. It is, however, to be hoped that Government 
will not be so unjust or dead to all feeling of shame, as to take posses- 
sion of Kashmere on grounds not more valid than that a terrible famine has 
occurred therein, or that many have died from starvation. 

12. With a view, says the same. paper, to bribe the more influential of 

the English papers in India by supplying them 
_ with scraps of official information, Lord Lytton 
created the office of Press Commissioner. What success has attended his efforts 
must be well kuown to the public. In the meantime, there is a talk of this 
office being abolished. Asa matter of fact, it is of no use to us; while, on the 
contrary, its continuance involves a large expenditure of public funds. 

138. The Prabhati, of the 29th August, remarks that the native news- 
papers have never by their writings sought 
to create any disaffection in the minds of the 
people towards British rule. While steadfastly loyal to it, they only 
complained of grievances and oppressions which were committed upon the 
natives by particular officers of Government, and sought redress. The 
authorities, however, believed the contrary when they hastily passed the 
Vernacular Press Act, and that they continue to believe this is seen by thet 
now referring to this measure as having been successful in checking license. 
The truth, however, is that native papers have continued to write in them 


The Press Commissionership. 
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The Press Commissionership. 


Natives and Anglo-Indians, 
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ue 9 
former style. It behoves Government to consider who are the persons who 
really excite disaffection. According to the Editor, these are no other than cer- 
tain ill-disposeu Englishmen in India who, filled with jealousy at the successes 
of natives and their claiming equality with Europeans, constantly vilify and 
abuse the former. It is these who excite disaffection towards British rule 
‘n the minds of the people, and, as such, are the enemies of Government. 

14. The Dacca Prakash, of the 31st August, confesses its inability to 
understand why this costly office is still being 
kept up. This can only be-because there is no 
responsibility in connection with public expenditure, and because funds can 
always be obtained by grinding the people. 

15. The Sddharant, of the 3lst August, remarks that in the Education 
Department more expenditure is incurred in 
maintaining a large inspecting staff than in 
making grants-in-aid for schools, although the latter should be preeminently 
the object of Government. ‘The work of inspection is also most carelessly 
performed by the large majority of the officers. The present method of 
selecting text-books for the vernacular and minor scholarship examinations 
ig open to grave objections. ‘The boys are perplexed by a multiplicity of 
subjects and text-books. 

16. The Navavibhadkar, of the lst September, dwells on some of the 

i ? rovisions of the amended Legal Practitioners 
ea Bill ‘Ihe provision that a caaen qualified to 
practise as a pleader or attorney of any High Court in any of the provinces 
of India will not be allowed to practise even casually in any subordinate 
court in any other province without having undergone an examination in 
the latter place, does not seem equitable. The case would indeed be differ- 
ent if it were his intention to be enrolled as a regular pleader of the latter 
court. But, for casual practise, it would be enough if only a certificate of 
good character were taken from the High Court of the province where he 
practises regularly to the court before which he intends to act. The 
payment of commission by any counsel to any broker or mukhtar will 
make both parties liable to punishment. ‘This provision is likley to produce 
much mischief. The writer, however, promises to return to this subject. 

17. The Sahachar, of the lst September, does not expect that 
much good will accrue from the labors of the 
Army Commission now sitting in Simla. The 
oilicers in India are not remarkable for disinterestedness; and neither in 
this matter, nor in point of ability, do the members of the present Commission 
enjoy our unbounded confidence. As to reductions in the Public Works 
Department, while the services of a number of officers have been dispensed 
with, there are, on the other hand, certain new posts created, the holders of 
which, under the designation of Superintending Road Cess Engineers, will 
be paid from the Provincial funds. By this means has Sir John Strachey 
shifted a portion of the burden from the Imperial to the Provincial treasury. 
The Cooper’s Hill College, again, will continue to send batches of engineers 
every year.’ So that while, on the one hand, able and experienced men are 

eing pensioned off, new hands are being entertained at a large cost. This 
certainly is not reduction of expenditure. 
Local. 

18. The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 26th August, respectfully welcomes 
His Honor to Mymensingh. The Kditor would 
not on this occasion trouble him with any 
account of the oppressions of the license-fax 
assessors or of the many wants of the people of this district. He is well 
Aware that in the present condition: of the finances it is not reasonable to 
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Reduction of public expenditure. 


Sir S. Bayley in Mymensi 
ymensingh, and 
the Dacca and Mymensingh Railway. 
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make any proposal which may involve expenditure. There is, however, one 
matter which he is constrained to bring to His Honor’s notice on account of 
its great importance to the people of this district, nay, of Kastern Bengal 
generally. This is the projected railway from Dacca to Mymensingh, a 
scheme which received considerable attention from Sir Ashley Eden. Much 
of the preliminary operations for the construction of this railway has 
been already gone throu~h. The project should now be accomplished. 
The Editor approves of the Commissioner, Mr. Peacock’s proposal to make 
it a light railway. If, however, the funds necessary for the purpose 
cannot be raised by means of a loan, it is asked that Government should 
make it a guaranteed railway line. There is every probability of its 
proving a remunerative work. It will develop the resources of this district, 
A portion of the license-tax funds should be expended on the construction 
of this railway. 


19. The Pratikdr, of the 29th August, notices the abnormal rise of the 


ote Ganges in Moorshedabad this year. With | 
ee the exception of the western portion, the 

whole district is under water and the crops have been destroyed. The 
inhabitants have betaken themselves to the roofs of their houses. The 
embankments of Lalitakuri, Chaitpore, Bamni, and Saduckbag have given 
way. The Kadumkhali bund isin a precarious condition. The submergence 
of the Alatoli chur has caused the destruction of the paddy crop over a 
hundred thousand biggahs of land. The local Association and the Deputy 
Magistrate of Lalbag are doing their best to relieve the distress, which 
is severe. The Collector of the district, however, has refused relief to those 
who came to him for it, and referred them to the zemindars. The Editor 
asks that the collection of the instalment of revenue which would fall due in 
Ashwin should be put off till Pous, that relief works should be opened, and 


lastly, that embankments should be constructed on both sides of the Bhairav 
river. 


20. The Purva Pratidhweni, of the 30th August, protests against the 
The first and second munsiffees of Separation of the first and second muansiffees 


~~ . of Patia. The present arrangement, under 
which both are Jocated in the same building, has not caused inconvenience 


to any party. The separation would necessitate the construction of a new 
court-house and the establishment of a branch post-office and police out- 
post in the place where it might be resolved to remove one of the munsiffees 
in question. All these would involve expense, which should be avoided by 
all means at this time of financial difficulty. The location in one place has 


further the advantage that the work of inspection can be conveniently per- 
formed by the superior officers. ; 


21. The Hindu Hitaishint, of the 80th August, notices with a feeling 


| of disappointment the visit of Sir Steuart Bayley 
=e ae ee to ea At the durbar held on board 
the Ahotas, the guests were obliged to wait long and stand in the sun before 
they could get admission. Beyond declaring the Northbrook Hall open and 
going through a number of ceremonies with rapidity, His Honor has done 
but little. Considering that there were not a few important questions 


requiring solution such as the famine, the floods, and the railway, this 


visit of His Honor has been but a mockery. 
22. Qn thesame subject the Dacca Prékash, of the 31st August, 


' qsion 
Sie B. Mester in Dace. remarks that the durbar held on this occ 


: was as idle an affair as on former occasions 
The Editor does not understand why, when the address of the Dacca 


Saraswat Samdj was being read, many of the persons were asked 1 
leave the room. He notices with gratification that, in the matter ° 


amine, Sir Steuart Bayley is not likely to follow the heartless policy of his 
mredeceseor His Honor has promised relief. By this sums (* has 
shown what love he cherishes for the people of this country. In conclusion, 
Government is asked to confer some title of distinction on Babu Brajendra 
Kumar Réy Chowdhuri for his noble exertions to relieve the distress. _ 
93. The Sdadharant, of the 3lst August, notices no less than eleven 


os cases of theft by house-breaking which have 
Robeeries in Hoognty. _ recently taken place in Hooghly. In nota 
single instance have the thieves been detected. Full particulars of these cases 


are given by the Editor who, in conclusion, asks Government to abolish the 
municipal police and make over the funds now expended on its main- 
tenance to the inhabitants, in order that they may be able to raise a 
volunteer corps for doing police duty. 
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